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ABSTRACT 

Controversy abounds in states and communities across 
the United States about how best to manage the nation's schools. Much 
of the current debate over school reform can be reduced to a single 
question: Who should decide? This report discusses some of the ways 
in which policymakers have attempted to give schools greater, 
flexibility from rules and regulations. The report is based on the 
belief that the existence of school choice will create competitive 
pressures for schools to improve. It presents a variety of strategies 
to provide greater flexibility for education, and asserts that the 
key t<- flexibility is, a fundamental change in the relationships 
between individual schools and the public agencies that authorize and 
fund them. Schools must control real-dollar resources and key 
employment decisions. The report argues that flexibility allows 
schools ^0 be more responsive to parents' wishes and students' needs; 
gives teachers and administrators a stronger sense of purpose and 
responsibility; creates models of innovation; and encourages schools 
to use their resources more efficiently. The range of strategies that 
promote flexibility can be divided into two broad categories: (1) 
those that are designed to apply to all schools; and (2) those that 
present individual schools, districts, and cosimunities with options. 
The first category includes waivers; state education code revisions; 
standards assessment, and accountability reforms; public school 
choice; vouchers; collective bargaining changes; school-finance 
changes; and the restructuring of state education agencies and school 
district offices. The second category includes decentralized decision 
making and alternative models of delivering education, such as 
charter schools, reform networks, and private contracting. The 
document also outlines the new roles for schools, school boards, 
state education agencies, and states under a flexible framework. One 
figure, a matrix showing state-by-state policies, and a list of 
contributors are included. (Contains 29 references.) (LMI) 
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PREFACE 



Controversy is simmering in states and communities 
across America about how best to manage our nation s 
schools. The controversy may come to a boil in the near 
future — and that may be a good things if the result is a 
broader public debate about what it will take to improve 
student learning. 

Much of the cunent debate over school reform can be 
reduced to a single question; Who should decide? 
Increasingly, liberals and conser\^atives alike argue that 
efforts to reform public schools Jire constrained by the 
education system itself — the complex mass of laws, rules 
and regulations that control the daily life of schools.The sys- 
tem is seen as limiting individual choices in order to further 
the interests of adults rather than children. 



The challenge for public education is to prepare students 
who can make a positive contribution to society in their 
roles as citizens and in the workforce. This means that all 
students need to be grounded in the fundamentals, capable 
of solving problems and able to make gexxi life decisions. 

We now know there is no “one best way” of teaching and 
learning. This report challenges the idea of a highly cen- 
tralized state and school district system and asks whether 
it would be better to give communities, parents and edu- 
cators more choices about schooling.' 

Today the vast majority of school systenis limits the choic- 
es available to students and their parents. Many bclie\^ 
that foimess require*k that all students be treated alike.This 
ignores two fundamental truths.The first is that the same 
regulations and often even the same funding produce 
enormously different schools.The second is that students 
differ greatly in their approaches to learning. The goal for 
public education should be to establish a state and district 
education system that matches schools and the students 
they teach. 

There is also a growing belief among policymakers that it is 
essential to create competitive pressures among schools. 
The hope is that the existence of student and parental 
choice will create such pressures and thereby encourage all 
schools to improve. 



Tliis report is about creating a system of .sch(K)ls with a 
dynamic organizational culture that reconfigures itself to 
be competitive in new situations. It is about creating a win- 
ning combination of players who are free from limits and 
regulations that get in the way of meeting student needs. 
Though some may see these ideas for reform as bitter 



medicine, policymakers must find a way to deal with the 
mass of red tape currently choking our nations’ schools. 
We need schools that can competently perform the social 
function for which they exist — to educate. 

This report, Bending Without Breaking: Improving 
Education Through Flexibility and Choice, discusses 
some of the ways in which policymakers have attempted 
to give schools greater flexibility and relief from rules and 
regulations. It is important to note that many of the strate- 
gies discussed in this report have yet to prove their effec- 
tiveness. Many are too new. In some settings, the strategies 
are unlikely to succeed because they were not combined 
effectively. Nevertheless, we believe it is time to start 
thinking about new and more radical ways to build on 
and extend the efforts of states to improve public educa- 
tion and increase the number of students succeeding in 
schools. 

Bending Without Breaking suggests ways for schools to 
operate differently and use resources more effectively. This 
report suggests new roles for schools, districts and states. 

We asked an experienced and thoughtful group of 
experts (governors, educators, researchers, legislators) to 
participate in the development of the rcport.We have not 
asked them to endorse the recommendations in this 
report. The intent of this report is to stimulate national 
dijcourse on flexibility issues and how they might serve 
to make schools more effective for all students. Some 
strategies are controversial, and. as mentioned earlier, the 
jury is still out on which of these strategies will prove 
most effective. 

Bending Without Breaking precedes a companion docu* 
ment that will describe in mote detail what states and terri- 
tories are doing to give greater flexibility to schools. This 
report complements two other recent ECS publications. 
Bridging The Cap and Standards and Education, that report 
on efforts states are making to improve student learning. 



(iovemor Tommy Tliompson. Wisconsin 

(Chairman. Education Commission of the States. 199S-96 



Frank Newman 

President, Education Commission of the States 
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FOREWORD 



Today, iherc arc many ways to run a school. Reform initia- 
tives such as Accelerated Schools, the Coalition of Essential 
Schools and New American Schools, as well as community- 
initiated charter schools, represent powerful strategies for 
improving education. Yet the central challenge feeing these 
and other promising efforts is frustration with a system nat- 
urally resistant to change and diversity. 

The root problem is not that all things are done poorly or 
wrong. In fact, many things are done right. Nor arc the 
problems simply sluggishness, complacency, airogance or 
mammoth bureaucracies. The system itself is broken, and 
piecemeal policies are not enough to fix it. Instead, 
schools, districts and states need relief from the laws, rules 
and regulations currently governing the education 
process. They need supportive organizational structures 
as well as policies and strategies that work together to 
support greater choices for teaching and learning. 

Bending without Breaking: Improving Education 
through Flexibility and Choice is intended to help state 
leaders extend and combine existing policies to provide 
greater flexibility for education. This report addresses an 
array of promising strategies. Alone, these strategies may 
not produce needed improvement in studei learning; but, 
when taken together, they constitute x comprehensive 
approach to educational improvement that could bring the 
results policymakers are searching for 

Schools, districts and syites need to rethink their mission, 
their strengths and weaknesses, and their assumptions 
about education in order to assess to what degree they' 
match the current reality. Does our system of public edu- 
^:,;:ion meet the diverse and changing needs of today s 
school population? Does the system provide educators, 
parents and communities with the options they are 
demanding? Will broadly accepted standards provide 
schools with a clear enough focus to permit states and 
districts to peel back the accumulated layers of policy 
unrelated to student achievement? 



Bending Without Breaking explores these questions and 
discusses how existing policies can be coupled with 
other innovations to provide a more comprehensive 
approach to education reform. 




Governor John Engler. Michigan 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The demands on public education are changing in many 
ways: demographicaily, economically, politically. To adapt 
to these changes, public education must be flexible. In a 
more ordered and less demanding time, it made sense for 
American states and localities to seek the efficiencies of a 
uniform model of education — through large schools and 
school districts with many centralized rule and services. 
But the pace of change and the need for higher academic 
achievement make such uniformity obsolete. 



\T!( )VA1.E 

Flexibility represents a commitment to build a system that 
supports strong, competent, adaptable schools, each of 
which not only responds to state needs and standards but 
also takes full advantage of the particular strengths of its 
own children, families and teachers. 

The key to flexibility is a fundamental change in the rela- 
tionships between individual schools and the public agen- 
cies that authorize and fund them. State departments of edu- 
cation, local school boards and local school district adminis- 
trations must become investors in n^w ideas and managers 
of diverse portfolios of strong, initiative-taking schools. They 
must abandon micromanagement, including detailed con- 
trols over school budgets, hiring and expenditures. 

While creating flexibility may be useful throughout the 
education system, doing so at the school level ;natters 
most. Administk-ators, teachers, and parents are in the best 
position to take initiative and exercise discretion in the 
interests of children. Flexibility is meant to increase free- 
dom of action for st liools. 

The call for flexibility stems from several shifts in public 
opinion, including an increasing demand for more effi- 
ciency and pnxiuctivity in public services, greater will- 
ingness to consider markets and competition as alterna* 
tives to bureaucracies, a growing desire for parent and 
educator choice, and a rising concern that standards alone 
may not protluce major changes in student performance. 

While flexibilitv’ is no panacea, it offers several advantages 
over a more rigid system of education. / itonomy allows 
schools to be more responsive to parents wislu s and stu- 
dents' needs, gives teachers and administrators a stn>nger 
sense of purpose and responsibility, creates models of 
innovation, and encourages schools to use their resouacs 
more efficiently. 



The biggest obstacle to flexibility may simply be inertia. 
The challenge for state polic>TOakers is to explain both 
the new demands on America's education system and the 
ways in which the current system is no longer adequate. 
They need to make the case for bending the system with- 
out breaking it. 



A RANCiE OF STRATEGIES 

The range of strategies that fall under the heading of “flex- 
ibility" can be divided into two broad categories: (1) those 
that are designed to apply to ail schools; and (2) those that 
present individual schools, districts and communities 
with options. 

The first category includes waivers; stat^ education code 
revisions; standards, assessment and account'ibility reforms; 
public school choice; vouchers; collective bargaining 
changes; school finance changes; and the restructuring of 
state education agencies and school district offices. 

The second categorv^ includes decentralized decisionmak- 
ing and alternative models of delivering education, such as 
charter schools, reform networks and private contracting. 

To make these policies work, policymakers need to 
ensure that schools have access to competent assistance 
organizations, both public and private; provide consumer 
information to help school staffs connect with appropri- 
ate sources of assistance; and direct extra funds to schools 
in trouble. Failed schools need to be replaced by new 
staffs, matched with capable assistance organizations. 

Assistance of this kind may be enough to start the 
improvement process in many schools. But some schools 
are so internally divided — or so impeded by small groups 
of staff who refuse to vary their routines — that they will 
not change without strong incentives. An incentive sys- 
tem must include a set of standards against which school 
performance can be judged; valid and fair methods for 
measuring performance; and real consequences for teach- 
ers, administrators and the schools themselves. 
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REDEFI>' <G ROLES 

Ultimately, flexibility requires profound changes in the sta- 
tus of individual schools, from nodes in a bureaucracy to 
accountable, independent organizations. To enjoy true 
freedom of action, schools must control real-dollar 
resources as well as key employment decisions — hiring, 
compensation, evaluation and firing. 

To allow sch(X)ls to pursue definite strategies of instruction, 
parents must be able to choose sch(x>ls whose approaches 
they understand and support. And parents who cannot 
accept a school’s approach must be free to choose another 
school in which they can be more comfoitable. 

School boards, in turn, need new powers to support inno- 
vative schools and to intervene to transform or replace 
failing schools. State education agencies must ensure that 
local boards and individual schools can find competent 
sources of assistance — on curriculum, staff development 
and school evaluation. 

In order to gauge student achievement and evaluate the 
success of different schools and districts, states need to 
implement a reliable assessment system, based on their 
own education standards and curriculum frameworks. 
States also need an accountability system to keep the pub- 
lic informed of schools’ progress. Indeed, the public 
should be engaged from the outset, ensuring that the 
process of reform — and the schools that emerge from it 
— are truly locally controlled. 



The key to flexihiUly is, a finula- 
mentiil clniui^e in 1!.k> rciiitiou- 
shi/)s between imliruiiuil schools 
and the public a'.>encies that 
authorize and fund them. 



CONCLUSION 

State leaders have the ability — and certainly the desire — 
to create dramatic improvements in public education. If 
we want more effective schools, we must encourage flex- 
ibility* throughout the system. As earlier reform efforts 
have shown, piecemeal policies often produce disap- 
pointing results. 
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► CHAPTEII 1 

FLEXIBILITY AND MORE 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 



CROWING DEMANDS 

The demands on public education are changing in many ways: 

• demographically, as immigrant. low-income and 
minority students account for an ever-larger share of 
the public school population; 

• economically as established industrial firms become 
less important sources of jobs, and as international 
competition requires American businesses to make 
more productive use of labor and technology; 

• politically as voters become less willing to pay for 
bureaucratic responses and entitlements, forcing K-12 
and higher education to compete with health care, 
safety, infrastructure development and other public 
services for limited funds. 

To adapt to these changes, public education must be flex- 
ible. In a more ordered and less demanding time, it made 
sense for American states and localities to seek the effi- 
ciencies of a uniform model of education, thmugh large 
schools and school districts with many centralized ser- 
vices. But the pace of change and the need for higher aca- 
demic achievement makes such uniformity obsolete. 

We can no longer predict exactly what young people will 
need to know in order to succeed in the next century. 
But we do know Uiat many different teaching methods 
and instructional philosophies can work effectively — 
and that students who fail under one teaching approach 
can succeed under another. Our public education system 
must learn to accommodate many different approaches. 



BALANCING TENSIONS 

The demand for flexibility, voiced by advocates of home 
schooling, charter schools and other reforms, has grown 
dramatically in recent years. At the same time, though, 
public officials and business leaders are pressing for high- 
er and more explicit standards of student achievement — 
a goal that seems to entail more cetitral control 



The tension between these forces — toward flexibility, on 
the one hand, and standards, on the other — is not 
impossible to resolve. While the flexibility and standards 
movements start from very different assumptions, they 
arc not in conflict; to the contrary, they depend upon 
each other. To meet the needs of a rapidly changing soci- 
ety, we need schools that arc both fixed and free: fixed on 
the goal of helping all students reach high standards, and 
free to tailor instructional methods to the needs of the 
communities they serve. 

Flexibility is not license for rnarchy. It is a commitment to 
building a system of strong, competent, adaptable schools, 
each of which not only responds to state needs and stan- 
dards but also takes full advantage of the particular 
strengths of its own children, families and teachers. 

To some, the pressure for flexibility appears negative, 
against regulation rather than for any specific alternative 
vision of public education. In practice, though, flexibility 
implies a positive vision of how schools can operate in 
the public interest without sacrificing their capacity to 
innovate and respond to change. 



EMPOWERING SCHOOLS 

The key to flexibility is a fundamental change in the rela- 
tionships between individual schools and the public agen- 
cies that authorize and fund them. State departments of 
education, local school boards and local school district 
administrations must take on new missions and abandon 
old ones. Public agencies must become investors in new 
ideas and managers of diverse portfolios of strong, initia- 
tive-taking schools. They must abandon micromanage- 
ment, including detailed contn)ls o\ er school budgets, hir- 
ing, and expenditures. 

While creating flexibility may be useful throughout the 
education system, doing so at the school level matters 
most. Administrators, teachers and parents arc in the best 
positions to take initiative and exercise discretion in the 
interests of children. Flexibility is meant to Increase free- 
dom of action for schools, not to increase external regu- 
lators* opportunities to experiment. Flexibility is meant to 
enhance a school s opportunity to moimt an effective 
instructional strategy, not to enable individual teachers to 
do whatever they please, 
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In that sense, flexibility is not just the absence of regula- 
tion; it is a freedom within a framework of goals and 
expectations. Flexibility will require profound changes in 
the way Americans fund, authorize and supervise public 
schools. Public schools cannot be entirely independent. 
They educate children and use public funds. A flexible 
system of public education requires new ans^'crs to 
important questions: Who can decide whether the peo- 
ple running a particular school can be trusted with flexi- 
bility? For what student outcomes must schools be 
accountable, and who will judge whether a school has 
succeeded? Who will be responsible for replacing ineffec- 
tive strhools with more effective ones? How can schools 
have the freedom to change, yet be held strictly account- 
able for perfoimance? >XTio within a school should have 
the authorin’ to make decisions? 



I'lcxihility is not jiisl i!.)c uhsoicc 
of re^iiUition: H is u I'lvudoiii 
within cl frcinicirorh of'^^ocils 
cinci expectations. 



SHIFTS IN PUBLIC ()PIM(,)N 

Flexibility is not a new idea. For at least the past 40 years, 
some educators have claimed that government efforts to 
make schools better and fairer places have harmed 
schools. Although regulations, categorical programs and 
expansions of teacher collective bargaining arose from 
laudable motives, together they made* schools less like 
communities and more like government agencies. 
Teachers and parents complained that public schools 
were too rule-bound and inhcxible, that there were too 
few opportunities for»personal initiative and professional 
collaboration, and that too many educators considered 
themselves accountable to compliance auditors rather 
than to parents. 

State and federal leaders have often taken these claims 
seriously, but regulation has continued to grow. The cur- 
rent appeal of flexibility is based on a growing consensus 
among educators and analysts that more regulation will 
only make things worse — and that schools must 
function more like communiMes and less like govern* 
ment agencies, 
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That consensus is based on several recent shifts in public 

opinion, including. 

• A growing demand for more efficiency and prodtu 
tivity in public sendees, The cost of public education 
continues to rise at rates above the rate of inflaoon 
without corresponding improvements in student 
learning. Pressures to economize, to get more value 
for the dollar, have forced policymakers to seek alter- 
nati\e ways of providing public education. 

• Greater willingness to consider markets and com- 
petition as at least partial altematii^es to bureau^ 
cracy. Under the current publicly controlled and pub- 
licly operated system of schools, there are few incen- 
tives to improve student learning. Although the pub- 
lic education system does a fair job of ensuring equi- 
ty, preventing discrimination and keeping schools 
staffed and open, it fares less well in handling com- 
plex tasks, replicating successes of other schools, 
servi ’ diverse student populations and utilizing 
rapidly changing technologies. Some believe that pri- 
vate organizations and markets are better suited to 
the latter tasks. The growing attractiveness of private 
alternatives for public service delivery' stems in part 
from the belief that incentives work better than rules 
for getting desired results. Markets can also provide 
quicker response to failure. 

• A growing desire for choice. The desire for greater 
choice of educational services stems from the grow- 
ing realization that there is no single best way to edu- 
cate children. Students have different learning styles 
and respond better to certain kinds of instruction 
than to others. Schools and the media provide fami- 
lies with increasing amounts of information about a 
wide variety of successful schools, from which more 
and more parents are demanding the right to choose. 

• Rising concern that standards alone may not create 
major changes in performance. Many observers 
regard the standards movement as necessary but 
insufficient. Higher expectations and assessments 
that measure sch(H)ls' success in meeting the stan- 
dards will not improve schools unless there are 
stmng incentives in the form of competition, rewards 
and sanctions to transform schools into effective 
learning organizations. 



RESPONSIVENESS AND RESPONSIBILITY 

While flexibility is no panacea, it offers several advantages 
oyer a more rigid system of education. First, school auton- 
omy allows schools to be more responsive to parents' 
wishes and students’ needs. Such responsiveness, in turn, 
generally makes parents more likely to approve and 
support the schools themselves. 

Policies that increase school-level flexibility also give 
teacherj, administrators, parents and students a stronger 
sense of purpose and responsibility. Schools that control 
more of their own operations are more likely to act as a 
cohesive, focused communit)' rather than as a group of 
independent practitioners, each responding in his or her 
own way to a set of externally imposed rules. 

In addition, flexibility creates innovations, yielding models 
that can tiien be supported by states and school districts 
and replicated by other schools. Private funders can 
further this process as well: The Annenberg Foundation, 
for example, provides support for an array of school 
designs. These school-wide reforms are available to dis- 
tricts and schools to improve student achievement. 

Finally, shifting decisionmaking to the school level can 
encourage schools to use their resources more efficient- 
ly. The principal and staff of the Vaughn Next Century 
Learning Center, a charter school in Los Angeles, for 
example, saved $1 million from an annual budget of 
$4.6 million. The school then used its savings to reduce 
class size, restore salaries, build new classrooms, install 
computers, increase instructional days and help neigh- 
boring schools. The Vaughn Center’s students 
registered substantial gains in performance -- the ultimate 
goal of any education reform. 



O V E RC :0 I N C W ) B I E CT I ( ) N S 

Proponents of flexibility face significant opposition, not 
only from detractors who simply fear change but also 
from more inoughtful critics. The following arc some of 
the most likely objections to flexibility initiatives and 
corresponding counter arguments: 
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• Consistency. Some opponents of flexibility argue that 
opening up the education system will make it less 
predictable and consistent. These opponents are 
right. But standardization is unfair to students who 
are ill-scr\^ed by the current education system. And 
this system may be significantly more expensive than 
possible alternatives. 

• Choice. Some critics contend that only the wealthiest 
parents will take advantage of new options, leaving 
existing schools with children from poor and 
supposedly apathetic families. There is, however, no 
evidence that poor families care less about their 
children’s education than other families do. What 
those families typically lack are the means to affect 
their children’s education — by investing time or 
money in the schools to which they have been 
assigned or by picking better ones. Flexibility should 
give these families more choices and, in so doing, 
increase their interest and involvement in their 
children s education. 

• Funding. Some critics argue that by providing public 
funds to chaner schools or to families under voucher 
schemes, flexibility threatens to dilute existing 
education dollars. But if flexibility increases the 
efficiency of public schools, as intended, it should 
also increase public satisfaction, potentially making 
needed revenue increases more palatable. 

• Inertia. The biggest obstacle to flexibility may simply 
be inenia. Parents satisfied with their own experi- 
ence in public schools may find it difficult to accept 
the need for change. School board members and 
school district officials may be reluctant to relinquish 
their power and control over schools. Teacher unions 
may resist losing prerogatives gained through years of 
bargaining. The challenge for state policymakers is to 
explain both the new demands on America’s educa- 
tion system and the ways in which the current system 
is no longer adcquate.They need to make the case for 
bending the system without breaking it. 



Slate j)nlicynuiL\‘rs iiiusl explain 
ball.) the new (ieniiiiuis on 
. \nierica s education system and 
the ways in which the current 
system is no lonyer adec[iiate. 
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Recent moves to expand flexibility' in school systems run 
counter to a 40-year trend of increasing centralization and 
regulation at all levels of education. This trend included 
centralized student and teacher testing, statewide adop- 
tion of curriculum standards and materials, and uniform 
policies on course requirements, class size and home- 
work. Only in the past decade have states — - followed by 
federal and district governments — begun to think 
seriously about making school systems more flexible. 

The first step along this path came in the form of waivers 
from existing regulations and efforts to thin existing 
education codes. The premise behind these strategies 
was that allowing a few schools to function in different 
ways would provide a jolt powerful enough to change the 
education system. Yet in most states, few districts and 
schools took advantage of the opportunity for waivers; 
those that did requested only modest exemptions. 



THE MOVE TOWARD Fl EXIBIl ITY 



Two strategies have characterized most recent efforts to 
improve schools. One strategy seeks to improve public edu- 
cation by making it more coherent — aligning the parts so 
that they work better together. The other strategy seeks to 
improve public education by expanding the options avail- 
able for providing educational services — using markets 
and other incentives to improve student learning. 

On the surface, these two directions of reform appear con- 



These early efforts to increase flexibility began — and in 
many states remain — as a disparate set of initiatives. As 
p>olicymakers attempt to build on these initiatives, other 
policy components may need to change as well. Among 
the key questions; How can collcctiye bargaining agree- 
ments give schools more flexibility in deploying 
resources? How can the financing system be adjusted to 
reflect and support this new system? Should there be 
learning zones or quarter districts? 

To support decentralization, changes may also be necessary 
in education governance structures. What responsibilities 
should a state department of education or a school dis- 
trict’s central office assume? What role should superin- 
tendents and school board members play? 
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tradicton^ In fact, the increased accountability that comes 
with coherent, standards-based systems can help >isure that 
more flexible, market-driven education systems arc still deliv- 
ering what the public needs — highly educated students. 

The following figure illustrates the paths these reforms 
have taken to date ~ and the path they might take in the 
future. The box at the far left represents education systems 
of the early 1980s, which resulted in piecemeal polity The 






box at the bottom of the diagram represents a single model 
of how schools operate, driven by aligned elements, with 
high standards and accountability. The top box shows many 
kinds of schools, operating with some structural supports 
but also loose accountability. 

The circle at the far right represents a synthesis of these 
two strategies: multiple kinds of schools in a supportive 
and accountable environment. 
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A RANCIE OF STRATEC '.il:S 

The range of strategies that fall under the heading of ‘flex- 
ibilit>’"can be divided into two bread categories: ( 1) those 
that are designed to apply to all schools: and (2) those that 
present individual schools, districts and communities 
with options. 

The first categor>' includes waivers; state education code 
revisions; standards, assessment and accountability 
reforms; public school choice; vouchers; collective bar- 
gaining changes; school finance changes; and the restruc- 
turing of state agencies or school district offices. 

The second categor>^ includes decentralized decisionmak- 
ing and alternative models of delivering education, such as 
charter schools, reform network.s and private contracting. 



I’UFRK) RKO'S VOUCHER [’1,/VN 



Puerto Rico established a special scholarship and 
free selection of schools program. The program was 
originally designed to broaden options for parents 
and students by altowing them td choose between 
public and private sdtools;to stimulate talented stu- 
dents to take university courses while in high 
school; and to grant economic incentives for public 
schools to improve their offerings. The Puerto Rico 
Supreme Court recentty ruled that public school 
scholarships cannot be used for private schools. 
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UNIVERSAL POLICY STRATEGIES 

• Waivers 

Many states permit schools to seek waivers from state 
rules and regulations. The Illinois Superintendent of 
Education may waive any departmental rule or regu- 
lation except those related to special education and 
teacher certification. Missouri authorizes waivers for 
any school that meets state board criteria for three 
successive school years. The Wisconsin Board of 
Education can grant waivers from virtually any state 
law or administrative rule. 

Waivers permit the suspension of applicable rules in 
specific circumstances to allow local innovation, 
adjustment to unique needs or rewards for extraordi- 
nary performance. By definition, waivers arc excep- 
tional actions taken at the discretion of stale or local 
authorities. They leave the existing regulatory struc- 
ture intact and apply only to specifirall}’ named 
schools; other schools do not gain flexibility, and 
schools that lose their waivers for any reason arc 
returned to the general regulator)’ regime. 

Three kinds of waivers are possible: 

( 1 ) VTait^rs of elements of the state code or federal 
or state categorical program rules. Such waivers 
can be granted only by the authority that pro- 
mulgates them: states cannot waive federal program 
regulations unless federal law provides waiver 
authority. (Texas is one of seven states with 
EdFlex status — a provision of the federal Goals 
200() Plan that gives the state commissioner 
authority to grant waivers of federal regulations. 
The only exceptions are civil rights and special 
education regulations.) States md local school 
districts can. however, decide not to use a waiver 
authority granted by a higher form of govern- 
ment. Some states, for example, do not permit 
school-wide use of federal Title I funds even in 
circumstances permitted by federal law. 

(2) Waiters of teacher collective bargaining provi- 
sions. Such waivers can be granted by teachers 
unions, usually permitting teachers in particular 
schools to experiment with working conditions 
not allowed by the prevailing teacher contract. 
These waivers are usualh' granted at the request 
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of teachers who want to try out new models of 
collaboration or instructional management. In 
some cases, unions will also waive teacher certi- 
fication requirements :o allow schools in short- 
age areas to find teachers or to allow people with 
advanced technical training or experience to 
teach without certificates. 

(3) Blanket waivers. These provide general permis- 
sion for schools in a particular place or category 
to waive ail or most provisions of state law. When 
such waivers are granted, schools are usually 
held accountable for promises about instruc- 
tional methods, criteria for student admission 
and services, and student performance. Charter 
school laws in some states include formalized 
blanket waiver programs with clear universal cri- 
teria for school eligibilit)'. 

State Education Code Revisions 
State education codes have become so extensive and 
complex that few people understand their contents. 
For the past 15 years, states have made periodic 
attempts to repeal and simplify the rules and regula- 
tions that limit schools' abilities to tailor instruction 
to the needs of their students. State code revisions usu- 
ally change provisions requiring standard staffing 
tables for schools and the duties of administrators, 
standard days and hours of school operation, index- 
ing of instruction according to Carnegie units, uni- 
form definitions of courses, specified numbers of cer- 
tified teachers, or requirements that ail public schools 
be operated directly by local school boards. 

In South Dakota, the legislature abolished nearly 100 
state statutes and 500 administrative rules governing 
K-12 education. South Carolina now exempts schools 
from the Defined Minimum Program. Basic Skills 
Assessment Program and Remedial/ Compensatory' 
Program requirements if the school meets the student 
performance criteria. The Texas legislature has 
reduced its education code by half and has given more 
authority' to local school boards. Most code revisions, 
however, have been piecemeal and temporary . Special 
intenrst gn>ups have often fought to keep regulations 
that protect their programs, and some have been 
successful later in adding new rc'gulations with the 
same effect as ones that had been eliminated. 
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In Michigan, a new law eliminates the following 

topics from collectii^e bargaining: 

I 

• The school year start date and number of hours 
of pupil instruction as required by the state 
education code. 

• The composition of site-based decisionmaking 
bodies or school improvement committees 
established pursuant to requirements of the 
education code. 

• The decision of whether or not to allow open 

enrollment or in what grades or schools to offer 
open enrollment. * • 

• The decision of whether or not to contract with 
a third party for one or more non-instructional 
support services. 

• The decision of whether or not to approve a 
contract for a public school academy. 

• The use of volunteers. 

• Decisions concerning the use of experimenMl or 
pilot programs or technology to deliver educa- 
tional programs including necessary staffing. 
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Alternative for the Middle Years (AMY), a Re:Leaming 
school, serves 250 hHddents in grades &S.AMY has 
implemented many instructional and organizational 
changes in the last six years, including: 

• Block scheduling, team teaching and a thematic 
approach to curriculum planning. 

• Use of various assessment techniques, including 
both standardized tests and perfbrmance’based 
exhibitions. 

• Content and curriculum standards developed 
jointly by staff, students and community 

• School governance council including stajf 
parents and students. 

Among the city's middle schools, AMY currently has 
the lowest incidence oj student disciplinary prob- 
lems. Since 1993, the student dropout and staff 
turnoier rates hate dropped to zero, and attendance 
rates for both students and faculty hate risen to 95 
percent. In the 1994-95 school year, 71 percent of 
AMY students increased reading scores on the Cates 
McCinitie assessment by at least one let>el. Ninety* 
percent of AMY graduaUs have gone on to special- 
admission high sclMxds. 



Stcindcuds, \sst*ssnu*nt and Ac t()un!al)ilitv Rfiornis 
Many states are now developing content and perfor- 
mance standards for student achievement, Tliese 
standards are intended to drive major changes in the 
education system by defining what students should 
know and be able to do. Teachers need the authority 
and resources to make changes to help students meet 
higher standards. Standards-driven reforms coupled 
with flexible reforms have the potential to create pos- 
itive changes in education. 

Forty-six states require schools to report data on 
performance, to assess strengths and weaknesses and 
to make public commitments to pursue improvement 
strategies. Reporting requirements are designed to 
ensure that the public has adequate information on 
the performance of schools. In addition, independent 
sources of schcx)l performance data — collected 
and analyzed by public bodies and independent 
contractors — are used to verifs school claims. Hach 
school s internal and external reports must then be 
presented in public forums, such as newspapers and 
public meetings, that allow public officials, parents 
and the community to critique the school s 
performance and suggest their own interpretations 
riie Wisconsin Superintendent of Education is 
required to adopt and approve examinations that 
measure pupils' attainment of knowledge and con- 
cepts in the 4th, 8th and lOth grades. 

File potential consequences for schools that fail to per- 
form adequately include the provision of financial and 
technical assistance, the loss of accreditation, state 
take-over or closua*. In Texas, if a school falls below 30 
percent master}. it must undergo an accreditation visit, 
hold public hearings on each campus and develop a 
campus improvement plan. If there is no improvemer.^ 
after three >ears, the sch<x)l can be closed. 



• Puhlit S( hool ( lioi((‘ 

I hirtN-ninc states allow families to choose the public 
sclKHils their chiklam attend Hie intent of most choice 
plans is to crt*ate pa*ssures for ^ch(K)l impnnement and 
options for students in falling schools Advocates 
believe that sdi(X)ls will be loaed by tlic (|X)tential) 
loss ot students and the subsc(|uent loss of funding to 
improve their instructional pn)gnims. Some states allow 
families to send their children to sc’h(H)ls in the same 
sch(K)l district (intni-disthct choice), while others allow 
o|H*n enn)llnK'nt to any district (inter-district choice), 
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\ out iu*rs 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin’s experimental voucher pn> 
gram represents another option for school choice. 
The program enables families to use public funds to 
purchase schooling from licensed schools, public or 
private. In theory*, such a voucher plan can be even 
more effective than charter schools in creating com- 
petition. In 1995, the Wisconsin legislature amended 
its law to allow religious schools to participate in the 
Milwaukee program. The expansion to religious 
schools in the Milwaukee program is currently under 
court review. 

Statewide ballot measures to create voucher pro- 
grams in other states have not been successful, 
although some states and localities are experimenting 
with small voucher programs for students from the 
lowest-performing neighborhood schools. 

Proponents of such choice options argue that the 
existing education system preserves teachers and 
administrators’ jobs whether or not their students 
learn. Without any consequences for student failure 
(or success), this argument holds, schools have no 
incentive to change. Indeed, some schools and school 
districts flounder for years; by the time they arc taken 
over by the state, too many students have lost the 
opportunity for an adequate education. 

• 

Changes in Collective Bargaining 
Collective bargaining is often seen as a barrier to flex- 
ibility. particularly by people who arc not part of a 
collective bargaining unit. Consequently, states are 
considering changes in state laws governing the areas 
of school polic 7 that can be controlled by teachers or 
that support union contracts. Michigan legislation, for 
example, narrows the scope of bargaining to wages 
and working conditions and reduces unions' ability to 
bargain or grieve over school board policy and ques- 
tions of curriculum instruction. 
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The O’Farrell Community School, converted to char- 
ter status in 1994, uses a studenKentered, activity- 
oriented learning program that is supported by state- 
of-the-art technology to help students meet several 
custom-designed school readiness standards and be 
prepared for advanced-level high school courses. The 
school prides itself on the enriched, unbacked nature 
of its instructional program and its assessment of 
students based on their academic outcomes 

The school is governed by a community council 
composed of teachers, parents, students and com- 
munity representatives that makes major budget 
and staffing allocation decisions O’Farrell has sig- 
nificant influence over its staff selection, and staff 
participate in annual peer reviews Curriculum, 
scheduling and student discipline decisions are 
coordinated through the school’s nine teacberled 
Educational Families. 

O’Farrell is affiliated with a number of state and 
national reform efforts, including the Coalition of 
Essential Schools, the National Alliance for 
Restructuring Education, California’s Healthy Start 
program, the New Standards Project and Apple 
Computer’s Christopher Columbus Consortium, The 
school also has partnerships uith and funding support 
from the Stuart and Panasonic Foundations, Cox 
Cable and San Diego State Uniiersity. 



Some states arc also considering changing the legal 
provisions that require teacher employment to be 
governed by district-wide agreements. Specific provi- 
sions under consideration include school control 
of hiring, pay. in-service training, evaluation and job 
continuanon. 
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The Vaughn Next Century Learning Center is a 
full-service charter school based on a child<entered 
curriculum, small class size, integrated technology, 
pre-school education and accelerated English tran- 
sition for those who have limited English profi- 
ciency The school is governed by several working 
committees that set policy and oversee all site- 
based operatiofis, including private contracting, per- 
sonnel flexibility and collective bargaining. 

Since obtaining its charter in 1993, the school has 
extended its academic year to 200 days, reduced 
class sizes, created new classrooms, broadened spe- 
cial education support services and raised teacher 
salaries above union-negotiated district levels. 
Student scores on reading, math and language tests 
have impnwed, and students with limited English 
proficiency hate transitioned more quickly. 

Vaughn tvas awarded the California Distinguished 
School award in 1995, serves as a model site for 
the RJR Nabisco Next Century Schools, is a 
Danforth Foundation Successful School and partic- 
ipates in California's School Restructuring and 
Healthy Start programs. 



Tenure laws give teachers who complete a short period 
of pn)bationar) employment a riglit to lifetime jobs, 
except in extreme cases of malfeasance. In many dis^ 
tricts, seniority also gives teachers preferential place- 
ment in sch(K)ls, Some states arc considering eliminat- 
ing both of these provisions in fa\ or of term contracts 
lor individuals and sch<x)l selection of teachers without 
respect to senioriw/ITiese changes would give scho«,)ls 
more freedom to select teachers committed to the 
sch(K)ls instructional philosophies. (A 1995 Wisconsin 
law repeals teacher tenure in populous counties.) 

Many states allow aspiring teachers to obtain certifi- 
cation via channels other than those designated in 
collective bargaining agreements or in current state 
certification rules. Some states have also relaxed rules 
requiring that all public school teachers be certified. 
Flexible staffing patterns are an integral part of most 
successful school improvement strategies. 

School I inani e C hanges 

For the past years, states have struggled to reduce 
per-pupil spending disparities among school districts. 
Armed with several legal theories, poor districts and 
low-income parents sued states for a fairer share of 
educational revenues. Resulting legal and legislative 
actions have reduced differences in inter-district per- 
pupil expenditures. 

More recently, states have modified finance formulas 
to provide more funding stability and to reduce 
unfunded mandates on local school districts. While 
important, these school financing measures have 
done little to improve student learning. 



States have only recently begun to consider policies 
that more closely tic school finance to student 
performance Fxamples include 
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Dvtvlnping new finance formulas that send 
}}iotiey directly U} schools. I ndcr such formulas, 
the money would be controlled at the school 
level and usc*d for staff development, self-assess- 
ment . technical assistance and. in some cases, 
school-level decisions on staff composition, com- 
pensation. and hiring and firing. States could also 
consolidate state categorical program funding at 
the school site and take maximum advantage of 
flexibility provided under federal ‘Fitle 1 for 
school-wide use of funds. 
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Great Britain's 1988 National Education Act 
incorporated this concept by requiring that 9() 
percent of the funds received by local education 
agencies be passed through to schools on a per- 
pupil basis. Charter school legislation typically 
requires that districts provide either the state's 
per-pupil allocation or a combined state and local 
per-pupil allocation to the new school. 

Providing funding to schools instead of assigned 
resources increases the s^rhool's flexibility and capac* 
ity to improve student learning. Providing binding to 
schools on a per-pupil basis would also eliminate 
lai^c intra-district disparities in per-pupil spending. 

• Tying financial incentives or sanctions to stiv 
dent performance. Georgia gives achievement 
grants to schools or systems that receive a supe- 
rior comprehensive evaluation rating; the grants 
may be spent in any way the recipients decide, 
Indiana provides pay increases for educators 
when their schools excel. 

Some sutes provide financial assistance or apply 
sanctions to schools that fail to meet minimum 
standards. State capital investment funds can be 
used for the redevelopment of failed schools, and 
state funds can be used for technical assistance to 
districts falling behind performance expecta- 
tions. In mo^st cases, sanctions for low perfor- 
mance include removal of the district superin- 
tendent, a district or school takeover by the state, 
or in rare cases the consolidation or closing of 
the district. The use of sanctions has been autho- 
rized in 29 states. 



Restructuring State Agencies and 
School District Offices 

Several states — including Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois 
and Virginia — have downsized their education 
departments and changed the departments' f(x:us 
from regulation to assistance. Several school districts 

— including Cincinnati, Chicago. Denver and Seattle 

— have adopted the same approach, reducing their 
central office staff and shifting functions to sub- 
districts or local schools. 



Many such shifts, however, have been motivated more 
by budgetary cuts than by any change in philosophy. 
With few models of hov/ central offices should provide 
assistance, many downsized school bureaucracies 
continue to perform the traditional controlling 
functions. With fewer people and longer delays, 
these offices may actually offer less assistance. 

Several states have funded staff development pro- 
grams to help schools meet new standards and imple- 
ment curricular frameworks. Kentuck}^ pioneered 
such efforts. 



( )I'T!( i\S FOR bCHOOLS. 

DISTRICTS AND COMWL'MTIES 

• Decentralizing Decisionmaking 

Site-based management (SBM) is designed to give the 
people closest to students their parents and teach- 
ers — the tools to make appropriate decisions about 
their education. While the logic of SBM is certainly 
appealing, its implementation and effects are not 
nearly so straightforward. 

'fhe definition of site-based management varies widely; 
in fact, many of the models that have been adopted do 
not actually involve the local management of schools. 
Nor do most of the models address external 
constraints to decisionmaking or extend authorit)' 
over budgetary, hiring and firing decisions. 

According to a review conducted by the Brookings 
Institution, almost all SBM programs contain vague 
goals and lack any real connection to student perfor- 
mance. Schools tend to see site-based management as 
an end in itself, rather than as a tool to boost student 
achievement. As researchers at the RAND 
Corporation concluded, it is too soon to know 
whether significant governance changes improve 
schools educationally, but not too soon to see that 
decentralization efforts can fail to produce meaning- 
ful governance changes. 
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Harding Elementary School restructured its school 
year in 1993 to provide extended-year programming 
to its ethnically diverse, high-risk, K-6 populations. 

Based on a 200-day calendar, Harding's academic 
year consists of five 40-day sessions. Enrichment 
programs during three inter-session periods annu- 
ally provide an additional 15 days of learning 
opportunities for students. 

The restructured school y*ear has provided a frame- 
work for employing sei^eral new programmatic and 
instructional strategies, including use of non-graded 
mixed-age classrooms, team teaching, increased 
planning time for teachers, curriculum revision 
and the det^elopment of plans for using technology 
in the classDom. 

Harding has seen improved stfident achievement 
over the past seveinl years — in terms of skill, per- 
formance and attendance levels. The community 
has been supportive of the changes implemented at 
Harding; todap, there is an enrollment waiting list 
for the school. 



Among the keys to successful site-based management 
is teacher participation. By fostering a sense of col- 
lective responsibility, increasing accountabilin^ and 
enhancing organizational learning opportunities. SBM 
programs that involve teachers often produce 
stronger student outcomes 

• XlU’rndliu* ModcK oi Dclivoriivj fducation 

Se\cral artbrms are designed to pro\ ide models of edu- 
cation that differ significanth’ from traditional schools. 

^ Charter Schools. Charter schools offer the oppor- 
tunit>' to incorporate many of the aspects of a 
flexible system into a single school. In some 
states, parents, teachers or any other group 
with the vision and commitment to improve 
education can propose a charter school. 

Charter schools are meant to be highly 
autonomous institutions, with the potential to con- 
trol their budget, staffing and curriculum decisions. 
They ma>' be granted waivers from specific rules or 
blanket waivers, depending on state policy 

The flexibility charter schools receive is accom- 
panied by higher expectations. Indeed, the suc- 
cess of a charter school hinges on its abilit>' to 
attract and retain students. Schools that fail to 
perform can be dosed. 

• Refortn Netuorks. The move toward flexibility 
has received a boost from the experiences of 
school reform networks. Thousands of schools 
are now using different methods and theories to 
transform their instructional programs. Some of 
these strategies arc based on the New American 
Schools designs. Others reflect the philosophies 
of university-based school improvement net- 
works. such as Accelerated Schools and the 
Coalition of Essential Schools. Still others have 
been fostered by states themselves. The prelimi- 
nary success of these innovations has made par- 
ents and politymakers more receptive to change 
and less patient with those who insist on main- 
taining the status quo. 
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Reform networks spread information about suc- 
cessful innovations and provide technical assis- 
tance to schools adopting improvement strate- 
gies. These networks also connect professionals 
who help each other find solutions to sustain 
their change efforts. 

The networks’ efforts are supported in some sutes 
by toara funding. Ohio s venture capital investment 
fund, for example. pro\ides substantial one-time 
grants for strategic planning, adoption of new 
school-wide improvement plans and purchase of 
curriculum materials and teacher training from 
school assistance organizations. 

• Private Contracting, In education. pri\ ate vendors 
are used for many non-instructional purchases, 
such as building operations and maintenance, and 
for both instructional and non-instructional sup- 
plies. Permitting state departments, school districts 
and schools to contract with private providers can 
greatly increase options for finding the most effec- 
tive and efficient educational services. 

Some states permit distn rs to contract out edu- 
cational services, in some cases assigning the 
management and staffing of whole schools or dis- 
tricts to independent organizations. In 
Pennsylvania^ for example, the Wilkinsburg 
School Board contracted with a private company 
to operate a troubled elementary school. 
Baltimore and Hartford both entrusted the opera- 
tion of a number of their schools to the private 
Educational Alternatives. Inc., before eventually 
ending the contracts. 

The Edison Project is based on the principle that 
radical change in education is more likely to come 
fmm a private effort, free of political boundaries 
and infused with urgency The Edison Project 
shifted its priority from building new schools tc 
managing existing schools. Schools managed by 
the Edison Project teach a foreign language to stu- 
dents in their first year, provide computers and 
modems linked to students' homes, maintain 
seven- to eight-hour days and shorter summers, 
and teach character education and fine arts. 
Additionally, schools spend less on administration, 
are ac( ountable for meeting specifle goals for stu- 
dents and teachers, and comp<;nsate teachers 
according to performance. ^ 
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Horizons Alternative School was established by the 
Boulder Valley School District as a response to area 
demands for restructuring elementary education. 
The school opened its doors to 96 students in the 
fall of 1991 and has grown to 284 students in 
grades K-8, 

Horizons is got^med by a council that is open to all 
parents and teachers and is responsible for estab 
lishing and implementing the goals of the school. 
Horizons places a strong emphasis on community 
service and parent involt^ment Teachers and staff 
are observed and reviewed by their peers four times 
a year. Individual learning plans *br each student 
are developed collaboratWely by the teacher, 
student and parents. Students are grouped in 
mixednzge homerooms according to developmental 
levels. Assessments are peformance4}osed and 
evaluate students in many areas and through 
many different methods. 

Almost all of the restructuring at Horizons has been 
accomplished within existing state and district 
regulations, and Horizons operates with the same 
yearly budget aUocations provided other schools of 
the same size in the district Horizons receives con- 
sistently high approval ratings from teachers, par- 
ents and students. The school is a member of the 
Quality School Network and has received numerous 
grants and awards, including the Governor's 
Creativity Award and a ''Learn and Sene Colorado" 
grant, which promotes family, school and commu- 
nity senHce, 
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Livingston Technical Academy represents a part- 
nership between local employers, residents and the 
public school system, A two-year public high 
school, Livingston was established in 1995 to 
prepare students for high-wage, high-skill careers 
in manufacturing. 

Livingston's program sets high standards for career 
academic and personal achietement. Core courses 
are integrated with technical studies to show students 
how to apply their learning in a real ux^rking 
environment. The school coordinates an internship 
program that allows students to work on-site at a 
local manufacturing company with industry 
professionals and school instructors for ten tveeks 
each academic year 

The school is committed to being responsive to the 
changing needs of the busine^ and manufacturing 
communities. Course offerings include speech, 
physics, algebra, electronics, technical writing, indus- 
trial chemistry, computer applications, machine 
mechanics, blueprint reading, quality in man fac- 
turing, economics/personal finance, manufacturing 
processes and technical statistics/probability. 



Many other districts have successfully contracted 
out for more limited instructional services, such as 
foreign language, arts and music instruction. Some 
have hired independent contractors to teach fed- 
endl>' required programs, such as compensator}' 
education and education for the disabled. 

Contracting for services and management has 
yielded substantial savings in some districts. In 
New Jersey, for example, the Piscataway school 
district saved $480,000 and increased student 
participation by 45 percent when it contracted 
out for food services. The district also saved 
$1.3 million by selling its fleet of buses and 
other vehicles to a contractor, saving an addi- 
tional $1.4 million in operating costs, salaries 
and benefits for bus drivers. In Memphis, Tenn., 
ServiceMaster saved th • school district $1 million 
in custodial services and made employees more 
responsive to school principals. 

THREE STATES' STRATEGIES 

Changing a state's policy environment to one support- 
ive of flexibility and a wider variety of educational 
optiofis is a complex undertaking. How a state proceeds 
depends on the history of the state, its economic and 
education situation and its political climate. The follou*- 
ing section describe how three states, Michigan, Texas 
and Pennsy^lvania, have built more flexibility into their 
educational systems. 

Michigan and Texas both had years of experience uith 
i accountability systevvis and stateuide testing. Both states 
tried to build on tlyat history^ by^ aggressively expanding 
opportunities for sclxx)ls to be more diverse. Michigan and 
Texas clxmged tl^eir sdxxA c(xie to give districts greater 
responsibility and to five tljem from restrictions. Texas 
fomui Consensus among its constituents for l<x>sening its 
detailed standards and atrrindum frameuorks. 
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Pentisyli ania faced an entirety different problem. The 
state’s strong and historic commitment to local control 
provided ample opportunity for local flexibility in cur- 
riculum and instruction but little guidattce on what 
was expected of students and detailed expectations for 
employee and personnel issues. Pennsylvania has 
approached reform Ity better defining desired student 
results and redrafting some personnel policies. 

Vihile all three states hat^ made laudable efforts to pro- 
vide greater flexibility, barriers persist. Labor issues such 
as collective bargaining, tenure, certification and profes- 
sional dei^lopment promote adults’ security rather than 
increased student achieivment. Information and assis- 
tance on altematii^ delivery^ and instructional modes 
need to be identified and disseminated, if schools and 
communities are to exercise informed choices. 
Restructuring the role and responsibilities of state 
departments of education, districts, regional services 
units, uniivrsities and school boards is a massive policy 
task ihat few states have begun to tackle. 

\i/( 7 //(; \.\ 

During the past few years, Michigan has undertaken a 
comprehensive effort* to improve its K-12 education 
system The purpose of Michigan s reforms is fourfold: 

(1) To instill high academic expectations for all students 
and enhanced levels of accountability. 

(2) To remove potential state-level barriers by deregulat- 
ing, granting authority to those most directly involved 
in the teaching and learning enterprise, and expand- 
ing educational choices. 

(3) To modify’ school personnel policies. 

(4) create a more equitable funding system 

Several pieces of legislation have been key to this strate- 
gy. The state is required to develop content standards for 
use by «iclux)l districts as they adopt and implement 
a model core academic curriculum, lise of the content 
standards by the ItKal districts is voluntary, but statewide 
Q assessments will be based on content standards. 



All school buildings are required to be accredited, based 
on standards adopted by the Michigan Board of Education 
and approved by legislative committees. The standards 
include legislative requirements; seven areas of school 
function; and academic achievement, as measured by the 
results of statewide assessments. 

The Board of Education adopted professional develop- 
ment standards that apply to all state and federal profes- 
sional development initiatives. Local school districts 
are encour iged to use the standards in the design and 
development of professional development programs. 

The Public School Academies Act of 1994 permitted the 
creation of independent charter schools. School choice 
and open enrollment are recommended within counties 
in the governor's 1996-9"' budget. There are no provisions 
for vouchers in Michigan. Home sch(K)ling is permitted 
under the law. 

The School Code Reform Act of 1995 reduced and revised 
state regulations governing public education. As part of an 
accountability measure, the code requires each school to 
provide an annual public report, describing its accredita- 
tion status and its progress in implementing the model 
core academic curriculum. 

Sanctions for poor-performing schools include replace- 
ment of the building administrator, a provision for parents to 
choose an accredited building within the district, 
affiliation with a research-based school reform program, 
school take-over and closure. The state board may waive 
board or department niles. 

In addition, Michigan recently restructured its sch(X)l 
financing system, voting to replace property tax revenues 
with those from a state sales tax. 
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Texas has shifted its education policx' from a focus on rcj;- 
ulation to one of flexibilin' and accountabilit>,The reforms 
are based on the assumption that all students can learn and 
that schools should be held accountable for results. 

llie state s comprehensive school accountabilit>' system 
includes a pertbrmance-based statewide assessment and 
secondary exit-level and end-of-coursc assessments. Tlie 
results of these assessments are used in accrediting school 
districts and in evaluating the performance of the commis- 
sioner. directors of regional service centers, school district 
superintendents, school principals and teachers. 

A "comparable improvement" indicator, to be phased in 
by 1998, will measure how much a school has improved 
student performance in a year in comparison to similar 
schools. Several other indicators reflect how many of a 
school’s students have achieved a minimum standard of 
performance. 

Sanctions range in severin' from public notice and hearings 
to the removal of local boards and annexing the district to 
another The state provides financial rewards for schools 
that show improvement and uses imerventioti teams to rec- 
ommend changes in poorly performing schools. 

As part of this strong accountability model, Texas has 
stripped away many of its regulatory requirements, begin- 
ning with one of the most comprehenswe cod< revisions 
in the country. A 1995 law completely revised and reorga- 
nized the Texas Education Code to improve 
student achievement by: 

• removing unnecessar)' mandates; 

• placing aulhorirv' and power at the local level; and 

• giving citizens and governing bodies options and 
choices through various charter arrangements. 

The state provides three charter options that free schools 
and districts from most state controls; a home-rule school 
district is initiated by citizen petition or school board 
action; an open-enrollment campus charter is granted by 
the state boaal;and a campus charter may be granted by 
a local board 



Texas allows intra- and inter-^iistrict choice for students 
attending low-performing schools. Tlie state has also 
taken steps to downsize its central education agency, 
increase the use of technology and reform its system of 
school finance. 

Texas has granted more than 5,(K)0 waivers in the last five 
years. Significant resources have been shifted from the 
state education agency to regional service centers. 



!’E\\>)I\ \\i\ 

Pennsylvania' recent reforms build on an historic com- 
mitment to local control for sch(M>l districts. Pennsylvania 
allows local districts and schools to offer alternative edu- 
cation programs with minimal restiictions and has recently 
initiated funding for these programs. Parents may with- 
draw their children from any instruction or assessment 
program they find objectionable and may home-school 
their children, based on cuixiculum requirements tha\ dif- 
fer from those required for public schools. Pennsylvania 
docs )t select textbooks or establish detailed curriculum 
requirements, but it does have a number of discrete 
statutory' and regulatory' mandates imposed on school 
districts, particularly around employment issues. 

Prior education reform efforts were driven by a series of 
curriculum and assessment regulations adopted in 1993. 
The regulations required each district to produce a 
strategic plan aligning school improvement strategies 
with state goals and student outcomes, and removed 
some of the state's previous mandates, such as the num- 
ber of minutes required per subject. The current student 
learning outcomes are measured independently by all 
501 school districts — not directly throughout the state 
assessment system that tests basic skills in a few curricu- 
lum areas. Each school district determines whether a stu- 
dent has demonstrated sufficient proficiency for high 
school graduation. 

Tenure reform prompted considerable debate in the 19% 
legislative session, A recently enacted law increased from 
two to three years the period before employees earn^’d 
professional employee status or tenure. Additional criteria 
have been added, expanding causes for the dismissal of 
school employees. Now at issue is a provision to replace 
permanent with re newable certification for all teachers 
and administrative personnel 
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Several other significant barriers to flexibility remain. 
They include: 

• a school finance system that does not address acade- 
mic performance, innovation or cooperative services: 

• a set of protections for employees that are unrelated 
to student or even school district performance: 

• a rigid teacher licensing system; and 

• fundamental differences about the future direction 
of state education policy, particular!)' in the area of 
flexibility. 

The governor has proposed a landmark school flexibility 
program. The focal point of the initiative is a school 
choice program enabling students to attend a school of 
their choice within the school district of residence, 
a school outside of the district of residence, or a private 
school. Educational opportunity grants (vouchers) would 
be provided to assist students to attend the school of 
their choice. 

The initiative also includes a strong charter sch(K)l law, 
permitting waivers of many current requirements, includ- 
ing certification. In addition, a sweeping waiver provision 
enables districts to request relief from state requirements 
from the secretary’ of education. The waivers last for four 
years and are automatically renewable if the district can 
demonstrate to the department that the waiver has been 
successful. 



own assessments, which typically exceed the state's 
requirements and are often tied to local district improve- 
ment plans. Some observers have questioned the appro- 
priateness of mandated assessments as means of evaluat- 
ing innovative, high-performance school designs. 

A majority’ of states now requires school, district and 
stacewide reports, typically including demographic pro 
files of students, profiles of educators, measures of stu- 
dent achievement and fiscal information. Roughly half of 
tl e states (29) provide for sanction s to be imposed when 
schools or districts fall below a state s minimum perfor- 
mance standards. Almost as many (20) provide incentives 
to recognize superior performance. 

A total of 34 states provides for open enrollment acn>ss 
district lines, while the charter school concept is now 
embraced in 23 states and Washington, D.C.Two states 
and Puerto Rico have adopted voucher provisions. 
Milwaukee’s and Cleveland’s voucher programs are being 
challenged in court. 



NATIONAL ‘>URVE>' 

State efforts to increase flexibility' are summarized in the table 
on the following page. This review is based on state statutes 
and, in some cases, state board of education regulations. 

Several patterns are clear. First, most states (44) now man- 
date some form of standard.s statewid< Almost half of the 
states (2S) now prepare mandated curriculum frame- 
works, although 1 2 states make the use of such frame- 
works voluntary' at the local level. 

Most states (46) also mandate assessments of student per- 
formance. Many encourage local districts to conduct their 
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> CHAPTER 3 

MAKING FLEXIBILITY WORK 



Flexibilit)' is key to any real transformation of American 
public education, but it cannot succeed if it is seen as just 
another project, or as an overlay to all previous school 
improvement efforts. Even if state legislators and gover- 
nors arc able to agree on new frameworks for school 
funding, accountability and assistance, implementation of 
a flexible new system of public education will not be 
automatic. State and local sch(x>l boards, elected to man- 
age rule-driven education systems, will have to adjust to 
profoundly changed powers and limitations. 

State and local administrative offices will also find that 
many of th ir compliance functions arc obsolete, and that 
schools need different forms of assistance, delivered in dif- 
ferent ways. State and local officials whose actions send 
the message that flexibility is just one reform approach 
among many — or that the old way of doing business will 
soon return — can stall change at the school level. 

To make flexibility work, policymakers need to provide 
an infrastructure of investment, information and assis- 
tance; introduce strong incentives; and make fundamental 
changes in the role of the school, the school board and 
the state education agency. 

PROVIDING AN INFRASTRUCTURE 

As a decade of trial and effort with site-based manage- 
ment has demof|strated, community members and school 
professionals do not always know what to do with free- 
dom when they get it. After six years of decentralization 
in Chicago, for example, fewer than one-third of elemen- 
tary' schools have made significant improvements in 
instruction, and few high schools have done so. Many edu- 
cators lack the basic knowledge and technical skills 
required to implement a reform. 

Furthermore, few school staffs are able to develop a 
coherent strategy for school-wide improvement. The day- 
to-day pressures of teaching prevent most edui tors from 
inventing their own iheories of instruction. Even the most 
capable and imaginative educators can profit from the 
experience of others and from help in adapting a knowm 
model of instruction to a particular school setting.To pro- 
duce impmvemems in instruction and student learning, 
schools need advice, training and hands-on support. 

Such training must come at times and in ways that are 
consistent with school-level control of funds and respon- 



sibility for instructional strategy. Policymakers need to 
create an assistance infrastructure that is available to all 
schools yet responsive to individual school needs. Some 
assistance might come from government-funded organi- 
zations, but schools must be free to purchase help from 
private sources as well. 

State and local policymakers have four roles in creating 
such an infrastructure: ( 1) investing to ensure an adequate 
supply of competent assistance organizations, both public 
and private; (2) providing consumer information to help 
school staffs connect with appropriate sources of assis- 
tance; (3) directing extra funds to schools in trouble and 
(4) in schools that have failed, matching new staffs with 
capable assistance organizations. 

• Investing in assistance organizations 
and school networks 

Few state and local agencies have transformed them- 
selves into "assistance organizations,'' in part because 
the agencies are staffed by people who were hired 
and trained to perform monitoring and compliance 
functions, nor to provide assistance. In addition, no 
one knows exactly what an assistance-oriented state 
or local administration should look like or how it 
should operate. A state or local agency organized to 
provide only one kind of assistance might push 
schools toward an undesirable uniformit/. An agency 
that tries to assist a wide range of schools might be 
spread too thin to be effective. 

A diverse system of schools might, in fact, incom- 
patible with the idea of a single assistance provider. 
To maximize the opportunities for appropriate assis- 
tance, schools may need a range of independent 
providers — rather than a single state or local agency 
(or contract or reform network) w'ith a monopoly on 
the assistance function. 

While there are many providers of staff development 
sessions and inspirational talks, few existing organiza- 
tions can take on a whole school and help it through 
a sustained prtKess of improvement. Even fewer can 
claim to have indexed their methods to newly devel- 
oped world<lass student performance standards. 
TTiose that can are typically national organizations, 
funded by foundations or by voluntary network T 
sch(X)ls that collaborate on dr veloping new cuixtcu- 
lum, teacher training programs and as.sessment 
methtxls. Because whole-sch(>ol assistance is highly 
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labor'intensivc, the existing networks and organiza- 
tions cannot help more than a fraction of the nation s 
schools at any one time. If such assistance is to be 
available to all of a state's schools, additional 
investment is needed. 

Providing such investment is a logical role for states 
to play. New assistance organizations could be based 
at colleges and universities, non-profit organizations 
or think tanks. Once ready to assist schools, they 
could then be funded by fees from the schools them- 
selves. 

• Providing consumer intorniiilion for schools 

In addition to investing in whole-school assistance 
organizations, states could also provide intormation 
that helped schools identify' the highest-quality 
sources of assistance and associate themselves with 
networks or providers that best met their needs. 

• Directing extra funds to troubled sc hools 

While all schools should, in thcor\\ be able to take 
advantage of greater freedom to improve instruction 
and student learning, experience suggests that not all 
sch(X)ls are willing or able do so. Some school staffs 
might earnestly search for and implement new ideas 
and find that they do not boost student achievement. 
Some schools may be immobilized by adult 
conflicts or inertia; others may serve needy popula- 
tions for which no instructional program 
produces all the desired effects. 

Some sch(X)ls may need temporary (for a period of 
two to three years) funding to engage a new whole- 
school assistance organization, retrain administrators to 
manage funds and personnel, educate existing teachers, 
or recruit new ones. Some schools may demonstrate so 
little capacity to change and improve that the only way 
to protect students is to close the schools and pay the 
up-front costs of creating new ones. 

A flexible system must retain an emergency response 
capacity. State or local education agencies need to be 
able to invest in the improvement of schools in suc h 
situations. The alternative to such investment — the 
continuation of a low-performance school — is even 
more expensive. 






• Matching new school staffs with 
assistance providers 

In some cases it may be necessary for local or state 
authorities to close and replace a school whose per- 
formance does not improve. School closing and 
reconstitution can be done without chilling innova- 
tion in other schools — if performance criteria are 
clear in advance and if remedial actions are focused 
on the individual schools concerned and do not lead 
to re-regulation of all schools. Reconstitution requires 
up-front investment for planning, clarification of the 
school's theme or instructional method, and selection 
and advance training of staff. In such situations, local 
or state school boards can play important roles: ensur- 
ing that the new school's theme and method meet 
community needs and helping to identify assistance 
organizations with appropriate expertise. 



INTRODUCING INCENTIVES 

1 

Providing assistance is enough to start the improvement 
process in many schools, but not in all. As the experience 
of school assistance organizations has shown, some 
schools are so internally divided — or so impeded by 
small groups of staff who refuse to vary their routines — 
that they will not change without strong incentives. 

An incentive system must have (1) a set of standards 
against which school performance can be judged; 
(2) valid anG fair methods for measuring performance; 
and (3) con »cquences. 

• Standards 

Performance standards must be clear and specific, yet 
not so extensive or detailed that they require more 
than any school can do or force all schools to pursue 
the same instructional schedule and methods. 

• Measurement 

Alm<^st ail states aie now building student assessment 
systems that allow them to track schools' progress 
toward state standards. When used as part of a system of 
incentives for schex)! performance, measurement must 
do something that current tests need not do: provide 
valid performance assessments for individual schcx)ls. 
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Current tests are designed to provide district-wide 
averages for all students, for students of different 
backgrounds or for students participating in district- 
wide programs such as Title I. Providing a good sum- 
mary assessment of the real achievement level of the 
children in a particular school takes more intensive 
testing — of more students and in more subjects — 
than many existing testing programs attempt. 

Education measurement is a maturing technology, 
still far from perfect. Interstate collaboration may be 
useful in refining assessment tools. 

• ConsequcMUCN 

Teachers and administrators must understand that 
their own careers — their prospects for raises, pro- 
motion, new professional opportunities and job 
security — arc affected by the overall performance 
of the school in which they work. Concern for the 
performance of the whole school motivates honest 
self-assessment, serious search for more effective 
methods and full implementation of improvements. 

Consequences cannot always be administered fairly; 
The low-performing staff members of high-perform- 
ing schools benefit from the school's overall reputa- 
tion, just as the high-performing members of a failing 
organization suffer along with the others. In a flexible 
education system, however, schools will have the 
leverage to demand higher performance of their 
weaker members or to replace them, and teachers 
with outstanding reputations will have more 
opportunities than others. 

The penalties for a school's p(X)r performance may 
include closure, reconstitution or loss of funding. The 
rewards for teachers in top-performing schools are 
equally powerful: increased funding as enrollment 
increases, chances to lead new schools, paid niles as 
advisors to other schools and future employment 
opportunities in independent assistance organizations. 



rt I \\('.i\c', Tf IF KOI r nr 
i l \[- SCHC K )l. 

Flexibility implies changing the n)le of individual schools 
from one of “nodes” in a bureaucracty to that of account- 
able. independent organizations. AdvcKates of site-based 



management, magnet schools, reform networks, charter 
schools and education vouchers all make school autonomy 
the core of their reforms. These reforms are based on 
three tenets: 

1. To enjoy true freedom of action, individual schools 
must control real-dollar resources. 

2. To be fully responsible for evaluating their own 
performance and taking strong action to improve 
instruction, individual schools must control key 
decisions about employment of teachers and admin- 
istrators: hiring, compensation, evaluation and firing. 

3. To allow schools to pursue definite strategies of 
instruction, families must be able to choose schools 
whose approaches they understand and support. 
Parents who cannot accept a school's approach must 
be free to choose another school in which they and 
their childnm can be more comfortable. 

• Control of Funding 

To create school control of funding, polictymakers 
must make changes in the basic operational philosophy 
of public school systems, under which funds arc 
largely controlled at the central office. Virtually every- 
thing that matters in schools — staff salaries and ben- 
efits, equipment, supplies and books, building upkeep 
and repairs, even in-service training and advisory ser- 
vices — is currently selected and paid for at 
district headquarters. 

Few public schools today control even one percent of 
the funds generated from state and local sources. To 
maximize schools' opportunities, policymakers need 
to shift most funding to the school level. C^omplete 
financial decentralization would require that; 

• Federal, state and district revenues follow 
students to the school level. 

• Schools receive budgets based on enrollment 
with few or no strings attached. 

• Schools be funded on a per-pupil basis, with only 
minor adjustments for at-risk students. 

• School budget alkxiations cover all the costs of 
operating schools, including instructional costs, 
special needs costs and transportation costs. 
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• All publicly funded schools have equal access to 
public resources, including assistance organiza- 
tions and restructuring networks. 

• Schools control resources for technical xssistance, 
faculty development and restructuring. 

These measures imply termination of any existing 
contrar>' arrangements. If funds are to go to the 
school level, they must not be controlled elsewhere. 
Items of expenditure for central office functions and 
staffing must be severely cut. 

Control of Staffing 

To create school control of staffmg, policymakers 
must redefine teachers' basic employment relation- 
ships.Teachers arc now district employees, serving in 
particular schools because they have been assigned 
there by the district. In many districts, senior teachers 
enjoy their choice of assignments, often “bumping “ 
junior staff. 

To maximize flexibility, schools must be allowed to 
hire teachers who match their instructional philoso- 
phy and meet current staffing needs.This means that; 

• Collective bargaining laws permit school-level 
hiring and teacher evaluation. 

• Teachers* employment guarantees be replaced 
with employment contingent on contribution to 
the individual school. 

• Schools work with union leaders to ensure fair 
treatment of teachers as professionals whose pay 
and tenure are based on performance. 

• States develop means of attracting a fresh supply 
of teachers. 

• States revise teacher licensing laws to permit 
.schools to hire from a wider pool of potential 
applicants. 

Again, these measures imply termination of contrar>' 
arrangements. If schools arc to be the employers of 
teachers, teachers must not be assigned to schools on 
the basis of seniority or other district priorities. 



rkwibility ini plies ebdii^^ing the 
role of hulii cliuil schools from 
one of “nodes" in a l)iireciiicracy to 
that of accountable, independent 
organizations. 
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• \oluntarv Association ot Staff and Parents 

To create voluntary association of staff and parents, 
policymakers need not eliminate neighborhood 
schools or prepare to transport large numbers of stu- 
dents over long distances. Most parents will choose 
schools in their own neighborhoods, and a relatively 
small number will use choice as a means to escape 
from a school they do not consider a good match for 
their child. Such a system would sen e neighborhoods 
well without requiring schools to accommodate 
incompatible parent demands. This means that: 

• Schools adopt pedagogics that suit the needs 
and preferences of the majority of neighbor- 
hood parents. 

• Properly funded new schools, tailored to neigh- 
borhood needs, replace failing schools. 

• Districts create magnet schools to sene families 
whose needs or tastes not retlected by the 
majority in any neighborhood. 

• All schools have fair access to qualified staff and 
funding for instructional planning and staff train- 
ing. 

• Districts offer ample public information and 
ensure that over-subscribed schools give ever>^ 
applicaqt a fair chance of gaining admission. 



CHANGING THE ROLE OF TFIE 
SCHOOL BOARD 

As the role of the school changes, so must the role of the 
local school board and central administration. School 
boards must remain politically accountable for ensuring 
that ever>' child in a community has access to a quality 
education. But boards also need new powers to support 
innovative schools and to intervene to transform or replace 
failing schools. Rather than the direct operation of 
schools, boards must become responsible f^r the manage- 
ment of many diverse and independent schools 

Under a flexible system, all public sch<M)ls would operate 
under specific performance agreements. The school 
would he one party to the agreement: the local school 



board, the other. Every' school's agreement would specify 
the amount of public funds it would receive, the type of 
instructional program it would provide, and the ty pes and 
levels of student outcomes it would be accountable for. A 
local school board's agreement with failing schools or 
schools that did not attract students could be terminated. 
Boards could offer agreements to groups or organizations 
that have run successful schools or that can assemble 
highly qualified staffs and show how' they will provide a 
well-grounded instructional program. 

These missions are fundamentally different from those 
now performed by local schools boards, and it is hard to 
imagine how a board established to run schools directly 
could adapt smoothly to such a profound change. State 
governments might at some point need to dissolve exist- 
ing local school boards and central administrative offices 
and establish new ones with the new mission. 

The transition from old to new school board functions 
could be made in four w’ay>:‘ 

1 . Gradual Replacement One transition strategy might 
leave both old and new boards working at the same 
time for a while. In a particular locality, a new school 
board entitled to start schools could coexist with a 
conventional school district for a fixed period while 
the new agency, on a scheduled annual basis, took 
over a growing share of the old district's funds and 
used it to develop new schools under performance 
agreements. After a fixed period, the old school 
board's operating authority would expire and the 
new contract-oriented school board would control 
all the funds. 

2. Immediate Replacement. \ second alternative strategy 
could dissolve all existing local boards immediately, 
and mandate new elections for boards that would take 
over all public schools in a locality.Thesc boards would 
have a fixed period — e.g., five years — to redevelop 
all schcx^ls under new performance agreements. 

5. Gradual Re-Missioning. A third approach to transition 
would allow existing school boards to accept new 
missions. As under some charter school bills, the exist- 
ing school boards could evolve into a dual mission 
agency which would both run schools directly and 
provide them under new perfonnance agreements. 
Moving toward such a mixed mission agency might 
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cause less controversy in the beginning, but legisla- 
tures might pay the price of continued strife over 
whether local boards were using their powers to pro- 
tect the schools they run directly from competition. 

4. CompetUitH* Boards. A fourth appn>ach to transition 
would eliminate the existing school board’s exclusive 
powers to authorize and fund public sch(X)ls in a 
designated geographic area. As Ted Kolderie has 
pmposed. the state might authorize many different 
entities to develop schools under new performance 
agreements. Urban areas with few good schools might 
be designated “learning zones,’ in which a variety of 
public agencies would be allowed to sponsor schools. 
Some of these entities might compete within onh^ one 
geographic area, while others might authorize and 
oversee schools in many localities. In any case, entities 
that fostered development of effective schools would 
become responsible for a growing share of all schools 
in an area, traditional school boards that were unable 
to grant schools maximum flexibility would eventual- 
ly be replaced by other entities that allow schools to 
of)eratc creatively^ and efficiently. 

However the transition is made, existing school boards 

will move slowly. To facilitate change — and avoid a 

return to** business as usual” — state law needs to require 

local boards to: 

• Send funds directly to schools. 

• Avoid forming a civil service system or retaining more 
than a small number of full-time employees. 

• Avoid taxing schools or imposing mandatory charges 
for goods and services that schools might otherwise 
purchase on the open market. 

• Permit schools to contract for services such as evalu- 
ation, transportation, teacher training and payroll. 

• Hire contractors to publish school descriptions and 

school performance profiles. 



CHANGING THE ROLE OF THE 
STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 

The roles and missions of state education agencies must 
change from monitoring compliance to promoting an 
ongoing conversation about performance standards, and 
from spending money according to centrally developed 
priorities to responding to individual schools requests. 

In a flexible system, the state department of education 
must also help local school boards perform their roles as 
managers of portfolios of distinctive schools.This implies 
a dramatic change from state departments traditional role 
as managers of federal categorical funds and monitors of 
local compliance with regulations. State departments will 
need to assist local boards to ensure that they give schools 
all the freedoms intended by state reform statutes. State 
departments of education will need to help ensure that 
local boards and individual schools can find competent 
sources of assistance, on curriculum, staff development 
and school evaluation. 

Though some state departments have these capabilities, 
none has enough staff to prov ide direct assistance to all 
localities that will need it. Unless governors and legisla- 
tors are willing to create far larger and more capable state 
departments — an unlikely event in tO'Jay’s economic 
climate — state agencies are unlikely to become major 
sources of assistance and services. They can, however, be 
transformed into investors, spending relatively small 
amounts of seed moiey to encourage formation of 
independent providers and voluntary networks for 
staff development, school evaluation and assistance to fail- 
ing schools. 



' For nuiff complete presentations of these Ideas, see the ECS 
publication. The Seu^American Urban School September. I99S. 

particuiariy articles by Chester E Finn. Ted Kolderie. and PaulT Hill, 
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UltimatcK; responsibility for improving student performance 
belongs at the local level, where the stakes are highest and 
where construaive change is most likeh^ to occair.The cor- 
nerstone is the creation of a new system of educ'aiion, focused 
on improving individual and overall student achievement.This 
section describes the keys to such a s\stcm — including 
assessment, accountability and community involvement — 
and suggests four strategies for moving in that direction. 

Ac:c'( )i \ ia' and 
: )\UU ‘MIN' !\V( )L\ F\U'\ r 

In order to gauge student achievement and evaluate the 
success of different schools and districts, states need to 
implement a reliable assessment system — based on their 
own education standards and curriculum frameworks. 
Such a system should be used in conjunction with diverse 
teaching and testing strategies at the local level. States also 
need an accountability system to keep the public 
informed of schools’ progress. 

In addition, states must shift responsibilin for improving 
student achievement to schools and districts.This process 
should include significant community involvement, 
regular reporting to the public, rewards for success and 
sanctions for poor school performance. 

A localty controlled education system must involve fami- 
lies, schools ancT communities as equal and essential part- 
ners. Tfie local school board and superintendent should 
lead the transition to a new achievement system and 
engage the public in its design. The state should provide 
districts with regulatory relief and autonomy, while 
ensuring that equity, safety, fiscal responsibility’ and other 
public priorities are upheld. 

In order for these recommendations to be carried out, the 
state must: 

• Ensure that those who work in sch(X)Is participate in tar- 
geted professional development opportunities and have 
the t(X)ls and incentives they need to do their jobs well. 

• Identify’ and strengthen school design networks, 
partnerships and other support structures. 

• Expand the technological capacity of schools 
and districts. 



• Restore the strength of urban schools. 

• Provide an adequately and equitably funded 
education system. 

These recommendations are meant to be implemented 
in a comprehensive manner, as an alternative gover- 
nance plan. Piecemeal attempts have typically brought 
limited success. 



COMBIMNC'. STRa\TF:(;IES 

In recent years, governors and legislatures have found it 
far easier to call for standards than to support changes in 
financing, regulation and collective bargaining — changes 
that many interest groups have opposed. Nevertheless, 
the policies described above can be integrated in four 
politically palatable strategies; 

1 . A reform of school finance that provides state fund- 
ing directly to schools on a per-pupil b; /is, sets aside 
a state investment fund, and holds schools individually 
accountable under state standards. 

2. A statewide charter school program that directs funds 
to schools on a per-pupil basis, includes a state invest- 
ment capacity, and requires charter-granting agencies 
(e.g., school boards, state boards and other stite 
entities, or universities) to base performance 
expectations on state standards. 

3. A state school assistance program that focuses on 
redeveloping failing schools to meet state standards, 
but also allows successful schools to petition for 
charter status and requires local school districts to 
fund individual schools on a per-pupil basis. 

4. A set of local trials of flexibility strategies, indudiiig 
any of the three above, plus education vouchers. 

Any of these appniaches would create an integrated flex- 
ibility strategy relatively quickly. The school finance 
approach (1) could be initiated in response to a court 
order or a legislative initiative to equalize funding 
statewide. It would differ from traditional statewide 
school finance remedies in providing funds directly to 
schools on a per-pupil basis and in holding schoi>ls as 
units accountable for performance. 
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The chaner schools approach (2) could start with exist- 
ing charter schools laws and make important additions, 
including elimination of statewide caps on the numbers 
of charter schools, more explicit criteria governing grant- 
ing of charters, and authority for local school districts to 
initiate charter arrangements as well as to respond to 
unsolicited proposals. 

The school assistance approach (3) could build on exist- 
ing efforts to redirect the state education agency, creating 
new state agency powers to fund schools on a per-pupil 
basis; grant charters based on state standards; work with 
school districts to redevelop failed schools; and encour- 
age school-specific performance agreements between 
local school boards and schools. 

Of all four approaches listed above, the one whose poten- 
tial has bK!en least explored is local trials (4). Although 
states have considered local trials of voucher, contract, 
and charter plans, opposition from interest groups usually 
produces watered-down tests. Voucher trials usually limit 
parental choices to a few schools and provide vouchers 
worth far less than the district's average per-pupil expen- 
diture. Trials of other concepts are similarly constrained. 
Trials of per-pupil funding Erectly to schools, for exam- 
ple, often hold all incumbents harmless with respect to 
their jobs and compensation. Even in Ecbnonton, Alberta 
— widely celebrated for its direct funding of schools — 
teacher salaries, which constitute as much as 80 percent 
of schools' budgets, arc set centrally. The first charter 
school laws limited th^ number of schools that could be 
approved. Consequently, the results cannot reveal much 
about how a universal charter school law would work. 

Despite their political difficulties, honest local trials are 
easier to initiate than statewide programs. The results are 
also easier to interpret, and unacceptable effects on 
students can be identified and remedied quickly. 



CONCLUSION 

State leaders have the ability — and certainly the desire — 
to create dramatic improvements in public education. But 
if we want more effective schools, we must encourage 
flexibili? y throughout the system. As we should have 
learned rom earlier reform efforts, half-measures usually 
produce disappointing results. 

O 
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